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Budget built on hope 


It should come as no surprise that 
the budget adapted by the Board of 
Education forecasts real trouble next 
fall. To make the budget balance for 
the calendar year, the board approved 
a plan that will carry the schools in 
normal operation through June, but 
cut back drastically in September. 


The technique has been used before, 
for the same reason: The settlement 
with the Chicago Teachers Union after 
the four-day strike increases the pay- 
roll outlay to such an extent that the 
available revenues simply won't last 
out the year, Once again, the board is 
banking on some miracle to happen, 
preferably in the form of a whopping 
increase in state aid. 

To make things worse, the new 
budget, truncated as it is, already an- 
ticipates revenue far beyond what can 
be counted as certain. Some $33.5 mil- 
lion appears now on the revenue side 
that wasn't in the tentative budget un- 
veiled last November. Much of it rests 
only on the hope that the Legislature 
will change the school-aid formula and 
pay on the basis of average daily 
membership instead of average daily 
attendance, which of course is always 
lower because of absentees. 

This would be a desirable change, 
and the Legislature came close to 
making it in the last session. But a 
budget built on hope rather than fact 
can't be rated sound. 

Even with this bit of hocus-pocus, 
revenue will fall $24.6 million short of 
meeting the increased salaries gained 
by the teachers and matched for ad- 
ministrators and civil service employ- 
es. The board's solution was to lop off 


nearly 4,500 school jobs in September, 
a move that would virtually dismantle 
the school system even if the teachers 
union would stand for it, which it 
won't. A September strike is guaran- 
teed unless those missing millions 
materialize by summertime. 

So once again the stage is set for 
maximum pressure on the Legislature 
to bail out the Chicago schools. Many 
of the Downstate districts will be in a 
similar bind by midyear, so the bail- 
out will take on a statewide aspect. 
Yet Chicago is in the forefront of the 
drive, Mayor Daley was the inter- 
venor in boosting Chicago teacher sal- 
aries to the highest in the country, and 
the situation lends itself to bitter 
oratory in Springfield about Chicago 
“blackmail” and collusion between 
the union and the Democratic ma- 
chine. 

None of this makes for calm ap- 
praisal of a truly serious school situ- 
ation. Board member Warren Bacon 
had it right when he charged that the 
board was “playing games — with 
ourselves and with the public,” in 
adopting a budget so transparently un- 
realistic. 

It was also Bacon who pointed out 
how little of the budget boost is 
planned for educational programs, 
and how much for salary increases. It 
can't escape the notice of the ta; 
payers that multimillion-dollar i 
creases annually in school costs are 
bringing no appreciable benefit to the 
children. One of these days the board, 
the mayor, the teachers and the Legis- 
lature had all better realize that it’s 
time they stopped playing games with 
Chicago's children. 


Help for disabled voters 


Let us suppose you're a per- 
manently disabled citizen who wishes 
to cast a ballot in the next election, 
but since it would be a hardship for 
you to goto the polls you would prefer 
to vote absentee, Simple, yes? 

No, 

First you write to the Chicago Board 
of Election Commissioners, requesting 
a ballot, You'll be sent an application 
form, which you must take to your 
doctor — to certify that you are indeed 
disabled. Next step is to have the form 
notarized, before sending it back to 
the election board. When you then re- 
ceive your absentee ballot, you vote; 
then off you go again to the notary 
public, Finally you mail in your vote. 
Bear in mind that you would have to 
go through this procedure each and 
every time you wished to vote. 


This is just about as good a system 
as anyone could devise to discourage 
handicapped persons from voting. 

In the upcoming session of the 
Legislature, State Rep. John Merlo 
will propose a streamlined procedure: 
disabled persons will apply for a per- 
manent absentee registration and will 
submit a doctor's statement attesting 
to their infirmity (which can be 
checked by the election board to weed 
out cases of fraud, punishable under 
the proposed law), receive ballots by 
request, vote at home, then mail the 
ballots back to the election board. This 
proposal has the support of the Muscu- 
lar Dystrophy Assn., the Cerebral Pal- 
sy Assn., the Multiple Sclerosis Assn. 
and many other concerned groups. 

Now why didn’t anyone think of this 
before? 


Victories over pollution 


Chalk up two more victories in the 
battle to preserve the environment. In 
Florida, a $180-million barge canal al- 
ready one-third completed has been 
stopped for fear of what it would do to 
the balance of nature, and in South 
Carolina a $100-million petrochemical 
plant with a large potential for pollut- 
ing the shoreline will not be built. 

President Nixon ordered a halt to 
construction of the Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal on the advice of his Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality. It was a 
surprising decision, given the time, ef- 
fort and money that had already gone 
into the project, and the political sup- 
port it had gained. The canal, first au- 
thorized by Congress in 1942 with the 
thought of saving American shipping 
from Nazi submarines, began taking 
form in the mid-1960s. Shippers still 
saw it as a boon, even without the sub- 
marine threat, but conservationists 
saw it differently. They warned it 
could «testrey wildlife and upset the 
ecology of centval Florida. 

it is tes‘smony to the growing 
strength ot the conservationist move- 
ment that potential economic gains 
were pushed aside, along with the $50 
million already spent on construction. 
Much the same thing happened in 
South Carolina. There, too, it was com- 
merce vs. ecology, and reactions 
were mixed when the German-owned 
B.A.S.F. Corp. said it had abandoned 
plans for a plant in Beaufort County. 


‘The change of plans followed a great 
stir made by aroused conservationists. 
Beaufort County is lovely, green rec- 
reation country. The German com- 
pany has a bad pollution record in 
Europe, and, in spite of vague assur- 
ances to the contrary, it was certain to 
create a similar situation on the Caro- 
lina coast. 

While the company has backed 
down, the victory is not yet secured. 

Lined up against the con- 
servationists were the National Assn. 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, which said the poor people of 
the area needed the 300 unskilled jobs 
the company would have provided, 
and the state development board, 
which thought South Carolina should 
have the new business. 

Indeed, the board's director, J. Bon- 
ner Manly, has announced his depart- 
ment will “immediately and vigorously 
pursue even bigger petrochemical 
concerns for that area.” 

Both he and the NAACP have a 
point. But the coastlands, if once de- 
spoiled, are lost to all the generations 
to come, We hope the development 
board will direct its energies to find- 
ing nonpolluting industries for the 
area, and to enhancing Beaufort Coun- 
ty’s natural attractions. The recrea- 
tion industry being as lively as it is. 
perhaps Beaufort County can increase 
its prosperity by improving its envi- 
ronment, 


“Remember, we’re not ground troops till we’re shot down” 


By Joseph Kraft 


WASHINGTON — The State 
of the Union message makes it 
official. President Nixon really 
is trying to win the support of 
progressive opinion in the 
country. 

He wants revenue-sharing at 
a level of spending and in a 
form attractive to most for- 
ward-looking governors and 
mayors. His new health pro- 
gram with its emphasis on the 
delivery of a wide range of 
services is more com- 
prehensive than the scheme 
concentrating on insurance, 
which the most prominent 
Democrats support. His family 
assistance plan remains prob- 
ably the best way to move 
from the chaos of welfare 10 a 
usraniced annual mcome. 


In econome policy, Mr. Nix- 
on ıs drawing on all the most 
advanced prescriptions for 
stimulating “prosperity in 
peacetime.” He ıs practic- 
mg defici-financing, m the 
hest Keynesian manner. He is 
nudging the Federal Reserve 

rd to put more money into 
king system, after the 
schings of the so-called Chi- 
rugo School. And he is even 


Strictly personal 


The blessed sound of silence 


By Sydney J. Harris 


One of the grossest miscarriages of justice occurred on 
Christmas Day in an Idaho town, when a woman was fined 
in court for turning off the radio with a 
pistol. 

The woman told the judge that her hus- 
band was playing the radio too loudly on 
Christmas Eve. When he refused to turn it 
down, she took the family pistol and fired 
it, cutting the cord. 

Her husband had her arrested on a 
charge of disorderly conduct, but it seems 
to me that the judge should have locked up 
the husband as well — for disturbance of 
the peace and incitement to riot. 


ONE OF THE SUREST INDICATIONS of a moronic mind 
and a bestial disposition is the stolid ability to endure (even 
to enjoy) loud noises, especially when they emanate from a 
radio or television set. 

And each year, as a nation, we are becoming more inured 
to such noises — until we may eventually reach the point 
where we cannot dispense with them as background for our 
Intellectual vacuity. Schoolchildren already find it diffeult 


to “study” without a ruck group blasting out in stupefying 
decibels. 

More and more restaurants, offices and even building 
elevators have installed those hideous canned-music pro- 
irplanes have done the same, while waiting for take- 
landing, as if people couldnt’ stand the “sound of 
silence” with nothing going on. 


LONCE COMPLAINED to a restaurant hostess that the 
canned music was blaring too loudly to conduct a quiet 
ion; she stared back at me uncomprehendingly 

“What music?” Apparently, after a time, she 
I — but if it were removed, she would 


and asked, 
scarcely heard it 
feel a deathly silence that might make room for her own 
thoughts, God forbid. 

(Remember the story of the lighthouse keeper, who slept 
peacefully every night while the machinery hummed away? 


And one night there was a break in the circuit and the 
humming stopped: he leapt out of bed and cried “What was 
that?"") 

‘The ear is a precious and delicate mechanism, naturally 
attuned to concordant beauties and subtleties of sound. Our 
commercial cupidity is ruining this sensitive instrument as 
surely as if we poured hot lye over a magnificent pipe or- 
gan. 


Who's to blame for inflation? 


Because some steel com- 
panies have raised their 
Prices, some say it would 
serve the steel industry rignt if 
quota restrictions were re- 
laxed and more low-priced 
steel came into the country 
from abroad. But if they 
thought about it, they would 
realize that more foreign made 
steel would put more Ameri- 
can steel workers out of work 
and swell the ranks of the 
‘unemployed. 

They also would realize the 
increased imports would only 
increase our already worsen- 
ing balance of payments defi- 
cits, and would in the end in- 
crease the pressures for dollar 
evaluations that would boost 
the prices of foreign steel and 
other imports. 

‘And if they thought a bit deep- 
er they would realize what 
made steel price increases 
necessary in the first place — 
higher labor costs, increasing, 
‘transportation costs, demands 
for costly antipoliution in- 
Stallations, rising tax costs, 


Your views 


ing to get their share of i 
flation. Even people who real- 
ize that inflation costs more 
than it pays still want their 
share. So the problem is how 
to get everyone from wanting 
inflation. 
J. KESNER KAHN 
Chicago 


Life sentence called 


worse than death 

The arguments against capi- 
tal punishment all seem con- 
cerned not with the prisoner 
but with the collective con- 
science of humanity. If these 
people were truly concerned 
with the prisoner, not them- 
selves, they would favor capi- 
tal punishment because it is 
humanitarian. Life imprison- 
ment is a form of barbaric tor- 
ture, indeed a cruel and unusu- 


and all the other inflating costs al punishment. 
that force up prices. 0. G. ZIMMERMAN 
‘The problem isn't to teach Chicago 


the steel industry a lesson; but 
Instead for each and everyone 
of us to learn that every in- 
crease, whether it be an in 
crease in taxes ithe cost of 
‘government and welfare), the 
increase in prices (costs of 
goods and services), or in- 
crease in wages (the cost of 
labor) are all inflationary. and 
it matters not whether it is an 
increase in what we pay, it is 
still inflationary. 

‘The problem is that we can't 
hold up or beat down an in- 
crease here or there and stop 
inflation, when every one is try- 


Deuss defends 
Ald. Sperling 


As a former vice president 
of the 50th Ward Regular Re- 
publican Organization and a 
candidate for public office, 1 
must present another view of 
that of Mrs. Derbak regarding 
the position of Ald. Jack I. 
Sperling in the City Council. 

In all kindness 1 should like 
to say that her letter indicates 
an unfortunate lack of knowl- 
edge as to the extent a mem- 
ber of the “loyal opposition” — 


Alaska in Interior Dept. crunch 


T quote from a pamphlet 
called “Alaska Recreation 
Guide” put out by the U.S. De- 
partment of Interior in co-op- 
eration with the Alaska De- 
partment of Natural Resources 
and the Alaska Department of 
Economic Development: 
Alaska, the contrast of 
delicate beauty and savage 
wilderness is enough to instill 
in anyone's mind that this is 
truly America’s ‘play- 
ground.” . . . 

“But these things may not 
always be available for every- 
‘one. The increased population 
growth in our country is mak- 
ing increased demands on the 
recreation use of the land. . . . 

“Here in this great land of 
Alaska there is the challenge 


and opportunity to preserve 
for the future — to profit from 
the mistakes and poor plan- 
ning that have plagued ‘Last 
Frontiers’ down through ms- 
tory.” 

Despite all this, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has just 
recommended construction of 
the Alaska oil pipeline for the 
sake of national growth 
(growth being a euphemism 
for more crowding, more pol- 
lution, and more power for pov- 
erment bureaucrats). Now 
how do they square this action 
with their own words, quoted 
above? Maybe you can figure 
it out. Are they hypocrites or 
are they just stupid? 
‘THEODORE J. KACZYNSKI 

Lombard 


bring to public attention 
tions or projects that they 
pose. Rather than being criti- 
ized, their courage and per- 
severance snould be ap- 
plauded. All citizens interested 
im good government should 
support them when they are in 
office, and at the polls when 
they are up for election. 

As one who has worked 
closely with Ald. Sperling 
through the years, both as a 
member of the Republican or- 
ganization and as an active par- 
tive participant in the civic 
and community groups, I take 
pride in Ald. Sperling's repre- 
sentation of the 50th Ward. He 


formed by Ald. Sperling and 
his colleagues on their side of 
the chamber — can protest on 
the one hand and express their 
views on the other. 

Obviously, their few num- 
bers will not permit them to 
undertake successfully a head- 
on confrontation with the 
steam-roller parliamentarian 
tactics of the administration. 
‘The members of the “loyal op- 
position” — and certainly Ald. 
Sperling should be counted one 


has my vote. 
of their leaders — can only jab 

and probe. This must be their EDMUND DEUSS 
strategy in their efforts to Chago 


‘Leaders on self-serving binge’ 


Columnist James J. Kilpatrick is distressed over the callous 
disregard of principle by striking newspaper workers, school- 
teachers, hospital and sanitation workers. 

Regrettable as it is, understanding the cause 18 not too diffi- 
cult. The leadership of our nation has gone on a self-serving 
binge. 

‘The example of ethics and integrity presented by our leaders 
has established a new set of rules. Inflation is off and running. 

and we should expect a long round of wage increases and 
strikes. 

Congress, the state legislators and local government are on 
notice: It is preposterous to expect a single labor union to show 
restraint in the interest of the nation's economy if officials 

sworn to such duty fail to do so. 


North Lake FRANK TRAINOR 


Revenue-sharing foes backed.. 


Sen. Adlai E. Stevenson has voi st tee 
venue sharing, whereby the, federal government”would dole 
out taxes it collects to stat governments with no strings 
attached. 

I feel his position is sound. Under present federal grant- 
type programs, recipient state and local government units 
‘must utilize these funds in accordance with caretully spelled- 
out directives. Revenue sharing will enable reactionary state 

officials to torpedo the social reform programs they oppose. 

In addition, Congress would be forced to pass new taxes 10 
finance this scheme, one of which would be a regressive so 
called “value added” tax, which in essence ıs a national 

sales tax. 
ANTHONY ZANETELLO 


Chicago 


the small society 


Nixon turns 
progressive 


borrowing the jawboning tech- 
miques of the Kennedy and 
Johnson economists to check 
inflation. 

On top of all that, Mr. Nixon 
is recommending sweeping 
structural changes that would 
virtually eliminate the Cabinet 
to bring the shape of federal 
government in line with the 
functions actually performed. 
He is breakin; out new money 
for city parks and water pollu- 
tion. And the music of his mes- 
sage should please students 
and other groups whose 
enemies Mr. Nixon has, in the 
pust, been wont to court. 


In describing the new pro- 
gram, 


the President's aides 
have been us- 
ing the term 
“revolu- 
tionary.” At 
that point a 
familiar, sink- 
ing feeling as- 
serts itself. 
The Republic- 
an “good an- 
gels” now 
dominant in 
the Nixon administration are 
about to be let in on a secret 
learned by Democratic "good 
angels” in the past. 

It is that the national en- 
thusiasm for righting wrongs 
is distinctly limited. Good gov- 
ernment, these days, is not 
particularly good politics. 


THOSE OF US who are em- 
ployed, some 94 per cent, don’t 
care all that much about the 
less fortunate, An activist eco- 
nomic policy is only what we 
have expected all along — the 
least a President can do. 

To the most ordinary people, 
revenue-sharing 1s a kind of 
game played to see whether 
the pea ends up under the fed- 
eral, state, or local shell. 
Heaith costs are already too 
complicated for anybody but 
accom Restructuring of 
agencies is a public adminis- 
tration thing that won't change 
much anyhow except the pre- 
rogatives of the various con- 
gressional committees, And as 
to welfare, n is nobler in the 
mind to criticize than to 
change the system, 


THE DEMOCRATS m the 
Congress, accordingly, are not 
Roing to be under great public 
pressure to act on the Presi- 
dent’s program. On the con- 
trary, in the House, the new 
leadership headed by Speaker 
Carl Albert and majority lead- 
er Hale Boggs will be straining, 
to show that it is savvy and 
tough and very good at serving 
the Democrats’ partisan inter- 
est. That means obscuring, de- 
laying, obstructing, and trans- 
forming large parts of the 
President's program. 

In the Senate, the absence of 
public pressure to do the Pres- 
ident’s business will afford 
maximum scope for the vari- 
ous Democratic presidential 
aspirants to show their stuff — 
the more sosince Sen. Edward 
Kennedy's setback in the race 
for whip the other day. 

‘That means a heavy empha- 
sis on foreign affairs. For the 
President can now be made to 
pay for his Cambodian venture 
and for his cuteness in using 
the antiballistic missile as a 
bargaining chip in the arms 
control talks with the Soviet 
Union. Tt is practically certain 
that the next session in the 
Senate will see battles over 
Southeast Asia and the ABM 
even more bitter than those 
fought last year. 


THE TRUE TEST of the 
President, in these dis 
couraging circumstances. 1s 
not good intentions,but staying 
power. The important thing is 
whether Mr. Nixon is prepared 
to play it out with the Con- 
gress, higgling and haggling 
with the Democratic leaders 
and’ aécepting what he has to 
in good grace instead of out- 
raged hostility. The question is 
whether he has truly learned, 
as Henry Kissinger of the 
White House staff put it in a 
remarkable toast the other 
evening, that “compassion is 
more important than righ- 
teousness." 

Everybody has to hope so. 
For whatever the motives that 
led Mr, Nixon to become so be- 
nign. 1 is a far better thing he 
does now than the sharp parti- 
sanship rooted in willingness 
to exploit community and na- 
tional tensions that has char- 
acterized his performance in 
the not-too-distant past. 


Kraft 


We HAD To 
HIZE EIGHT 

Pa NORE FeoPLE 
TO HANDLE 
THE WoRK 
Lopp+ 


BeickMis 


